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HIGHLIGHTS 


FOR THE YEAR 1968 1967 lenauae 
Net sales $1,026,457,000 $825,119,000 +24 
Net income $ 45,390,000 $ 29,544,000 +54 
Per common share $2.38 $1.60 +49 
As a percent of sales 4.42% 3.58% +23 
As a percent of shareholders’ equity 12.58% 9.86% +28 
Dividends declared on common stock 
Per share—cash $.25 $.25 ~ 
Per share—stock (2%) $1.29 ao me 
Capital expenditures $ 62,929,000 $ 93,070,000 —32 
Effective tax rate 45.9% 39.6% +16 
AT YEAR END 
Long-term notes payable $ 217,848,000 $250,661,000 —13 
Convertible subordinated notes $ 13,200,000 $ 21,600,000 aa 
Shareholders’ equity $ 360,876,000 $299,749,000 +20 
Total assets $1,027,793,000 $957,217,000 + 7 
Number of shareholders 
Common 21,067 14,1114 +49 
Preferred 6,689 {261 1s OAT 
Number of employees 29,930 27,340 + 9 


Data for 1967 have been restated, where appropriate, to reflect acquisitions accounted for as poolings of interests. 


TO OUR SHAREHOLDERS 


Twelve months ago in our 1967 annual report 
we said: ‘“‘The year before us contains many un- 
certainties, but we thrive on them.” This proved 
to be a reasonable prediction for 1968. 


Boise Cascade’s dramatic growth during the 
year enabled us to pass the billion dollar mark 
in sales, a 24% increase over 1967. More im- 
portantly, our net earnings increased 54%. This 
resulted in earnings per common share of $2.38, 
an increase of 49%. 


A significant part of our growth came from the 
increased level of housing and home improve- 
ment activity which, in turn, created a strong 
demand for lumber, plywood, building mate- 
rials, and related products. In addition, our 
paper, packaging, and office supply operations 
performed better than in 1967; and the Com- 
pany’s paper mills ran at full capacity during 
the year, partly offsetting higher costs and soft 
prices in some grades of paper. 


In our continuing search for new opportunities 
to serve the huge shelter industry, we became 
increasingly committed during the year to de- 
velopment of homes, homesites, and resort 
complexes for leisure living. This led to a study 
of the recreation needs of people with discre- 
tionary income and resulted in such new activi- 
ties as motor homes, vacation cruises, and 
additional investments in the rapidly growing 
market for travel trailers. 


In a similar manner our activity in housing led 
us into major commitments in urban develop- 
ment. During the year we became involved in 
projects in six major metropolitan areas. We 
look upon urban development as one of the 
promising areas of growth for Boise Cascade 
in the years just ahead, as American business 
buckles down to the enormous task of providing 
adequate shelter for the 26 million ill-housed 
Americans living mostly in our cities. 


Related to the challenge of physically rebuilding 
the nation’s slums: is the challenge of offering 
productive employment to the people who live 
there. The urgent need for achieving true equal- 
ity of opportunity without regard to race, color, 
religion, sex, age, or national origin requires 
immediate action, not only by business but also 
by all sectors of society. The complex social 
factors which act together to produce a failure- 
prone personality must become a central con- 


ecognize and accept this challenge. We have 

eveloped a team of individuals who are devot- 
ing full time to assisting our operating managers 
in coping with this need, and we have recently 
allocated significant corporate funds to assist 
in this important effort. 


In mid-January of 1969, shareholders approved 
the merger of Union Lumber Company of Ft. 
Bragg, California, into Boise Cascade. Union is 
a known producer of redwood products with 
215,000 acres of forest land in California. This — 
property, along with other purchases, princi- 
pally in Oregon, increased our total timberland 
ownership to 1,536,000 acres. 


In addition, the Company now owns or has op- | 


tions on 116,558 acres of choice homesite and 
resort development property in the continental 
U.S. and Hawaii. 


The Board of Directors elected William M. Agee, 
Jerome B. Nowak, and Gordon C, Randall as — 
vice presidents during the year. L. W. Harris, Jr., 
was elected secretary, and Eugene H. Irminger — 
was named comptroller. 


In recognition of his proven talent and experi- 
ence in the housing industry, Raymond A. Watt, 
general manager of our extensive on-site home 
and apartment building activities, received an 
appointment in March, 1969, to animportant 
position in the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 


Our growth pattern of past years has brought us 
the strength of diversification. The year 1968 


was no exception. Each step of our growth, © | 


whether a new operation built by us or a com- 
pany which has joined with Boise Cascade, has 
been based on an existing and related expertise 
in production, marketing, or technology. By plan- 
ning growth through operational or marketing 
relationships rather than conglomerate-type fi- 
nancial additions, we have reinforced our capa- 
bilities dramatically. 


We enter 1969 with financial strength greater 
than at any prior time in our history. This, along 
with our position in a number of related growth 
markets such as housing, recreation, packag- 
ing, communication papers, office supplies, ur- 
ban development, and building products, would 
seem to justify an optimistic outlook for the 
coming year. 


NET SALES BY MARKET 


» MISCELLANEOUS & OFFICE Mi COMMUNICATION PAPERS @ PACKAGING ® BUILDING MATERIALS ®& RECREATION & SHELTER (Millions of dollars) 


1026.5 


769.2 


489.2 


THE RESOURCES OF BOISE CASCADE 


PEOPLE 


Most successful companies possess a distinc- 
tive personality. Boise Cascade’s personality 
results, we think, from the manner in which its 
people explore, imagine, innovate, and produce. 
There are now 29,930 Boise Cascadians work- 
ing in an environment relatively-free from job 
descriptions, organization charts, and other 
inhibiting restrictions and attitudes. It is the kind 
of atmosphere which continues to attract some 
uncommonly fine people to our ranks. They 
seem to find in Boise Cascade an opportunity to 
exercise initiative...to grow as individuals. In 
the process they have enlarged the scope and 
increased the vaiue of the Company dramatically. 


They are sharing in these values in increasing 
numbers. In 1968, 9,048 hourly and salaried 
employees—nearly one-third of the total—signed 
up under a second stock option purchase plan, 
declaring their intent to purchase 105,022 shares 
of the Company’s common stock. In an identical 
plan, concluded in 1967, 3,421 hourly and sal- 
aried employees purchased 86,380 shares. Such 
ownership is a part of the spirit of competitive 
enterprise which impels people to excel, to 
grow, and to strive for greater productivity. 


A unique safety achievement recognition pro- 
gram, now in its third year, awarded college 
scholarships to 72 sons and daughters of hourly 
paid employees in 47 plants. In order to qualify, 
the unit must better by 50% the national aver- 


age of lost-time accidents for its type of opera- 
tion. There are now 125 employee children at- 
tending a college or university of their choice 
under this program. 


During the year the Company addressed itself 
with renewed vigor to the challenges of vocational 
training for minority groups and to supervisory 
and management development and communica- 
tions. A new department of personnel develop- 
ment was formed, staffed by people experienced 
in analyzing human attitudes and behavior and 
in developing programs to aid operating divi- 
sions in the areas of training, both on and off 
the job. To improve internal management com- — 
munications, a successful program of seminars, 
using television and telephone techniques, was 
started in the fall of 1968. 


To administer one aspect of corporate citizen- 
ship, the Boise Cascade Corporation Foundation 
was established in 1958. It reviews the many 
requests we receive for the support of projects 
in communities where our employees livé’ and 
work. The Foundation program includes our 
National Merit Scholarship activities for children 
of employees, as well as many other activities 
in education, health, public welfare,and social 
betterment. The return in value from these dis- 
bursements may not be as obvious as an invest- 
ment in plant or equipment; but it is very real, 
nonetheless, and just as lasting. 


LAND AND TIMBER 


People are the most important natural resource 
of this Company. Another is land and the trees 
that grow on it. Our inventory of undeveloped 
or partially developed land for homesite and 
leisure community development now totals 
116,558 acres, owned or controlled under pur- 
chase options. 


In support of manufacturing operations, we 
added some 378,000 acres of timberland to our 
reserves in 1968, including 215,000 acres of red- 
wood forest property in northern California and 
163,000 acres in Oregon and Washington which 
came in primarily through completion of our 
purchase of the St.Helens, Oregon, property from 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 


Boise Cascade’s timberland reserves are today 
located in Oregon, Washington, California, 
Idaho, Minnesota, North Carolina, and the Philip- 
pine Republic. Our ownership totals 1,536,000 
acres. We have half interest in another 422,000 
acres in Louisiana and Texas, owned or leased 
by Boise Southern Company, a joint venture of 
Boise Cascade Corporation and Southern Natu- 
ral Gas Company. In addition, we have long- 
term cutting rights on 4.1 million acres, primarily 
in Canada. Our U. S. timber reserves, owned 
and controlled, contain approximately 10 billion 
board feet of sawtimber, pulpwood and plywood 
material. In Canada they contain about 30.5 mill- 
ion cords of pulpwood. 


These timber and land resources constitute an 
important asset which is appreciating in value 
each year. 


About 40% of the 1968 wood requirements for 
our paper and wood products manufacturing 
plants came from timber properties owned or 
leased by Boise Cascade. The rest we pur- 
chased from federal, state, and private sources, 
largely through competitive bidding. This gives 
us the flexibility to manage our own forests 
under a program which balances harvest with 
growth. 


New inventories of all our timber properties 
were begun in 1968, leading to refinements in 
our long-term, sustained-yield management 
plans and possible changes in manufacturing 
facilities to match the raw material supply. This 
data is being programmed into mathematical 
models on our high-speed computers to aid us 
in reaching our goal of maximum use of our 
wood fiber resources through conversion to end 
products of the highest market value. 


Market projections of demand for wood products 
indicate increasing pressures on the U.S. and 
world wood supply. To cope with this, we have 
instituted a number of forest management prac- 
tices—some still experimental—designed to 
increase yields of wood fiber from our forest 
properties. They include reforestation, commer- 
cial and precommercial thinnings, spray-killing 


TECHNOLOGY 


of undesirable hardwoods, fertilization, smaller 
log utilization, salvage, and more efficient har- 
vesting methods which leave less fiber on the 
forest floor. These techniques are helping us 
to offset the rapidly increasing costs of raw 
material. 


At the same time we are concerned with the 
growing list of proposals to place new areas of 
commercial forest lands in single-use reserva- 
tions where tree harvest, even on a sustained- 
yield basis, is prohibited. Such proposals in 1968 
alone, if all enacted, would have withdrawn 
several million acres of wood-producing lands 
from product use indefinitely. Boise Cascade 


The Boise Cascade vocabulary is built around 
such words as “discovery” and “innovation”. 
The ability of our people to solve problems, to 
adapt innovative management techniques, and 
to discover and develop new products and 
processes is assuming an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the Company’s plans for internal 
growth. 


Nowhere is innovation more dramatically evi- 
dent than in our computer operations. Late in 
1968 we set up our corporate data processing 
activities as a separate company. While contin- 
uing to serve the operations research and data 
processing needs of Boise Cascade, this wholly 
owned subsidiary now sells its capabilities to 


believes in the balanced management of forest 
lands for compatible uses and, in fact, opens 
nearly all of its timber properties to the public 
for a wide variety of recreational pursuits. We 
also recognize the need for selected single-use 
areas for outdoor recreation where timber har- 
vest is not permitted. There is continuing con- 
troversy over the location and the size of these 
areas. These issues must be resolved on a 
realistic basis, consistent with the increasing 
demands of society for both forest products and 
forest recreation. We seek the support of our 
shareholders, our employees, our suppliers, and 
our customers in this vital effort. 


others. The list of packaged services includes 
our Exodus | and Exodus II computer translation 
systems, marketed by Computer Sciences Cor- 
poration, as well as anew Computer Operations 
Management Information and Training program 
called COMIT which is being offered to data 
processors. \V 


New applications of traditional computer func- 
tions are continually being developed. One 
example is an on-line order entry system which 
eliminates numeric coding and makes informa- 
tion readily accessible in language a reader can 
understand without special training. Other sys- 
tems under development allow customers to 
interact or ‘“‘converse”’ with computers to arrive 


at quick solutions to complex problems. Our 
new subsidiary is also pioneering in the com- 
bining of data transmission with data process - 
ing. Within the near future, teleprocessing will 
likely replace voice communication as the ma- 
jor factor in communicating business infor- 
mation. 


In research and development activities we con- 
centrate on practical product development at 
the operating level in order to remain close to 
market and consumer requirements. Our efforts 
are focused through five research and develop- 
ment operations, including a pulp-paper-fiber 
center at International Falls, Minnesota; a build- 
ing construction center at Kingsberry Homes in 
Chamblee, Georgia; a plastic-paper-metal pack- 
aging development center based in St. Louis, 
Missouri; and wood product development cen- 
ters in Fort Bragg, California, and Boise, Idaho. 
At Boise our Electrocure pilot plant is investi- 
gating new applications of an exclusive electron 
beam curing process for paint on such wood 
products as house siding. 


In building products we are experimenting with 
new types of machines to make low-cost fuel 
logs, briquettes, decorative bark products, and 
simulated side-wall shingles using rough-sawn 
Philippine mahogany veneer. We also devel- 
oped a self-cleaning and self-oiling concrete 
form which brings considerable savings to the 


contractor and a roofing system which employs 
a thermoplastic coating on plywood sheathing 
and a seal for joints, thus offering contractors a 
watertight, moistureproof cover for all-weather 
construction. 


In packaging, exciting new market opportunities 
are being explored for the application of the 
composite can concept to vacuum-packed cof- 
fee, cleanser, shortening, snack food items, and 
carbonated beverages. We expect break- 
throughs in some of these areas in 1969. 


In shelter we are continuing to experiment with 
new methods of meeting the need for low-cost 
housing through such developments as modular 
buildings. 

In timber utilization we developed a portable 
sawmill which travels on railroad flatcars and 
utilizes small logs. It will reduce raw material 
costs and contribute to a fuller use of our timber 
holdings. 

These are a few examples...there are many 
others. Our 1968 expenditure for new product 
and process development, engineering, opera- 
tions research, market research, and manage- 
ment science totaled about $6.8 million. We 
view this as an investment in growth and profit- 
ability of the Company,as well as a demonstra- 
tion of our determination to serve the present 
and future needs and demands of the market- 
place. 


- 


THE MARKETS OF BOISE CASCADE 


SHELTER 


Providing shelter in which people live and work 
became an increasingly important part of Boise 
Cascade’s business during 1968. Our sales to 
the shelter market totaled $231.7 million, or 
22.6% of the total corporate revenue. 


We built, in factories and onthe site, 7,586 
single- and multi-family dwellings, 16,576 mobile 
homes, 32 industrial or commercial buildings, 
and about 1,000 pre-engineered metal buildings. 
The total of over 25,000 units makes Boise Cas- 
cade one of the world’s more important pro- 
ducers of shelter for people. 


On-site Homebuilding 

1968 was a year of rapid expansion in our con- 
struction of single- and multi-family home devel- 
opments in tracts and subdivisions. From a 
California base, which sold 1,800 homes in 22 
separate developments, our operations extended 
to serve several new locations, including the 
Seattle area, northern New Jersey, Chicago, 
and the Baltimore-Washington, D.C., area. A 
total of 16 new subdivisions were opened, and 
planning was begun on a 1,700-acre residential 
community in Prince George’s County, Mary- 
land. We also entered the apartment building 
field in 1968 and started construction on three 
major projects totaling 623 dwelling units. 


All of Boise Cascade’s diversified homebuilding 
programs start with painstaking market research 
which determines the market need and guides 


us in planning the styles of homes and subdivi- 


sions which will meet the needs for a given area. 
In general, our on-site homebuilding programs 
are directed at the middle-income buyer, fea- 
turing houses in the $22,000 to $35,000 price 
range. 

We see the demand for housing continuing 
strong into 1969. We have scheduled the open- 
ing for three new regional offices this year— 


one on the West Coast and two in promising 


eastern market areas. Our current goal is to be 
building homes in planned residential communi- 
ties in at least ten major cities by 1972. 


Industrial /Commercial Buildings 


industrial parks and commercial shopping cen- 


ters are on the rise, along with housing. In 1968 
we built and sold or leased over 1.2 million 
square feet of architecturally designed indus- 
trial buildings, more than we had produced dur- 
ing all of the three previous years. We are also 


developing three new industrial parks in the — 
Los Angeles area. We expect this activity will 


continue to grow. 


A new venture, concluded early in 1969, is our 
entry into the field of pre-engineered metal 


buildings for commercial use. These are built © 
in factories at Eufaula, Alabama, and Elkhart, 


Indiana, and trucked in panels to the assembly 
site. During 1968 this operation made and sold 
over 1,000 buildings, covering more than 6.2 mil- 
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lion square feet of floor space. The manufactur- 
ing processes and marketing techniques involved 
tie in well with our other capabilities for com- 
mercial and industrial developments. 


Manufactured Homes 

The_rising demand for housing, accompanied 
by a growing shortage of skilled, high-cost 
field labor, offers increasing opportunities to 
make and market dwellings built in the factory, 
as a complement to our other shelter-building 
activities. We served this market during the year 
from six homebuilding plants strategically lo- 
cated in the Southeast, Midwest, and Northwest. 
Plans are in process for the construction of four 
additional plants in the South, the Northwest, 
the Midwest, and overseas. 


The concept of low-cost, sectionalized housing, 
built in the factory and stacked up on the site, 
holds great promise in helping to serve the 
needs of the urban renewal market, the rebuild- 
ing of rural poverty areas, and for such special- 
ized shelter as relocatable classrooms. We are 
experimenting with sectionalized dwellings at a 
factory in the United Kingdom and see bright 
possibilities for introducing the stack-up build- 
ing technique to the European market. 


Our manufactured home capability also serves 
a market within a market—the garden apartment 
and townhouse portion of the single-family 
dwelling market. As we develop better archi- 
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tectural appeal and manufacturing techniques 
for this type of modular construction, we see 
substantial opportunities for growth in meeting 
consumer demand for this type of housing. 


Mobile Homes and Parks 


Boise Cascade manufactures and markets 
mobile homes from fourteen plants in the U.S., 
three in Canada, and two in England. Five addi- 
tional plants are expected to begin operation 
in 1969. The “mobile” home, selling at a median 
price range of $5,000 to $7,000, is rapidly gain- 
ing acceptance as a permanent home through- 
out much of the U.S. This is particularly true 
with young married couples and semi-retired 
couples, who are the principal buyers. Today 
mobile homes account for about 26% of all 
single-family dwellings purchased. This figure 
is expected to reach 35% or 40% within five 
years. The techniques developed in mobile- 
home manufacture tie in nicely with our efforts 
in modular construction and relocatable build- 
ings; all together they give Boise Cascade a 
capability unequaled in this industry. 


Complementing our mobile-home manufacturing 
activity is our mobile-home park development 
group established in 1968. We currently have 
four luxury parks, either completed or under 
construction, containing 707 homesites. This 
group plans the construction of 20 new parks 
around the country during 1969. 


General Manager/On-site Construction 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


RECREATION 


Boise Cascade believes that the application of 
private resources and capital in partnership with 
government is vital to the solution of our crucial 
urban problems. We believe this can create a 
new prosperity,as the nation meets the needs of 
26 million Americans who have inadequate 
shelter. As builders, and as believers in the 
effectiveness of the free-enterprise concept, we 
see substantial opportunities to build value in 
the urban marketplace, with benefits to all 
those involved. 


Our newly formed Department of Urban Devel- 
opment completed its first full year of operation 
in 1968. Starting late in 1967 as a dollar-a-year, 
nonprofit consultant to our home city of Boise, 
Idaho, we have developed an active and varied 
urban construction portfolio in six U.S. cities. 


We are in the advanced stages of construction 
of housing for low- and moderate-income fami- 
lies in Pittsburgh and Indianapolis. We expect 
to break ground in 1969 for a residential project 


Per capita income and leisure time for most 
Americans are increasing dramatically. They 
have resulted in a fast-growing interest in all 
types of recreational products and services. 
Our involvement in shelter building led Boise 
Cascade into the second-home market in 1967. 
Starting from this base, we added a number of 
other products and services during 1968 to meet 
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in Boston and another complex, primarily com- 
mercial, on the ocean front in Long Beach, 
California. During the year we also entered into 
a joint venture to create a total center-city resi- 
dential and commercial complex in Camden, 
New Jersey. In addition, we have proposals for 
new projects pending with city officials in Balti- 
more and -several other cities. We are also 
actively involved as a 44% partner with a con- 
tractor in Harlem, New York, who specializes in 
urban renewal projects and to whom we provide 
both managerial and financial services. 


Some of our projects are in federally assisted 
urban renewal programs;’ some are in cities 
which have a desire to ‘‘go it alone’; some 
projects utilize federal mortgages which guar- 
antee low-interest loans; and some are conven- 
tionally financed. Whatever the method, we feel 
we are helping to prove that American private 
enterprise can meet the public challenges of 
the urban problem effectively. 


the leisure-time demands of people. These 
include travel trailers and campers, vacation 
motor homes, and pleasure cruises. We have 
chosen to define this as a new market for Boise 
Cascade, serving the leisure-time requirements 
of people with discretionary incomes. 

Our sales to the recreation market in 1968 were 
$65.8, or 6.4% of total revenue. 
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Leisure-living Communities 

1968 witnessed the emergence of Boise Cas- 
cade as one of the nation’s leading developers 
of second-home sites in leisure environments. 
These communities are usually situated within 
convenient driving distance of major metropoli- 
tan areas. In almost every instance they are on 
water—oceanfront, natural lakes, or lakes which 
we build. Improvements include golf courses 
(we now own eight), swimming pools, tennis 
courts, beach and country clubs, riding stables 
and marina-restaurant facilities. 

Prominent examples include Lake Arrowhead, 
an artificial lake bordered by resort homes near 
San Bernardino, California; and Incline Village, 
a 6,000-acre resort and vacation home commun- 
ity on the north shore of Lake Tahoe, Nevada. 
The latter includes a major ski facility and a 
Robert Trent Jones-designed golf course. 


A new 3,500-acre, ocean-oriented development 
called Ocean Pines was started during 1968 
near Ocean City, Maryland. In December we 
exercised our option to purchase 25,500 acres 
on the Kona Coast of Hawaii, where we plan to 
develop a major beach resort area as well as a 
recreation-oriented village on the uplands over- 
looking the ocean. 


In all, Boise Cascade operates 11 different pro- 
jects of this type in six states with plans to 
expand into more states in 1969. 
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Pleasure Cruises 

In 1968, 400,000 Americans spent about $450 
million on pleasure cruising. To better compete 
for the disposable income dollar in the recrea- 
tion market, we purchased Princess Cruises, 
Inc., of Los Angeles in October. Princess Cruises 
operates two of the world’s most modern luxury 
cruise ships—the Princess Italia (420 passen- 
gers) and the Princess Carla (750 passengers). 
These ships are, in effect, floating resort hotels 
which call at major ports in Mexico, the Carib- 
bean, and Alaska. We are planning the addition 
of a third ship in 1970. 


Vacation Homes & Vehicles 


Travel trailers, truck campers, motor homes, 
resort condominiums, and vacation cabins rep- 
resent another important segment of the recrea- 
tion market served by the Company. All are used 
by the purchaser for vacation or leisure-time 
activities. During 1968 Boise Cascade and its 
affiliates manufactured and sold approximately 
20,000 recreational vehicles and campers, prin- 
cipally from plants in France, the United King- 
dom, Canada, and the Netherlands. These units 
are sold mainly through non-exclusive dealer- 
ships. 


By the end of 1969 we will have designed, built, 
and sold 314 ‘“‘stack-up”’ or condominium apart- 
ment units for resort developments at Sun 
Valley, Idaho; Snowmass, Colorado; and Jack- 
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son Hole, Wyoming. These units are completely 
finished at the factory and delivered on flatbed 
trucks to the site for stacking and rapid assem- 
bly into finished apartments. We are building 
a fourth plant with this capability near Spokane, 
Washington, in 1969. 

Since 1961, recreational vehicle industry sales 
have increased 285%; the upward curve seems 


_to be continuing. By next year total industry 


production of these types of units is expected 
to exceed 665,000 vehicles with a sales volume 
approaching $2 billion. We expect to expand 
our service to this market. At the same time we 
are seeking opportunities to provide other capi- 
tal products purchased by the recreation-minded 
consumer, - 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


1968 was a significant year in the manufacture 
and sale of Boise Cascade building products. 
Prices of such basic commodities as lumber 
and plywood reached ten-year highs,due to the 
strong level of homebuilding activity which con- 
tinued throughout the year. This, coupled with 
an active home improvement market and a 
vigorous upturn in industrial uses of wood prod- 
ucts, saw the year end with a demand for build- 
ing products which was almost unprecedented. 


Net sales of our building products during the 
year totaled $300.4 million, or 29.3% of our total. 


Boise Cascade’s seventeen sawmills (including 
two sawmills in Louisiana transferred during 
1968 to Boise Southern) produced and sold 946 
million board feet of lumber. Our nine plywood 
plants produced and sold slightly over a billion 
square feet of plywood, %” basis. New plants 
for the manufacture of studs and pulp chips 
were started in Ontario and in southern Oregon. 


Market demand for particleboard used in floor 
underlayment, furniture, counter tops, and cabi- 
nets rose to new highs in the last half of the 
year. Our plant at International Falls, Minnesota, 
which manufactures Insulite® products, achieved 
new records, producing for the market 505 mil- 


lion square feet of this fiberboard product used 


as primed and prefinished exterior siding, struc- 
tural sheathing, acoustical and decorative ceil- 
ing tile, and other interior finishing applications. 


During the year we added manufacturing facili- 


ties for plywood paneling and other industrial 


wood products in California, Oregon, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Minnesota. All of these 
operations were running at capacity by year-end. 


New building product distribution and fabrica- 
tion outlets were added to cover important mar- 
kets.in Washington, D.C.; Maryland; Delaware; 
Virginia; and North Carolina. These complement 
our wholesale distribution centers in six western 
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states which supplied builders and retail lumber 
yards with more than 1,000 different types of 
building products, from asphalt roofing to nails. 
A new Building Materials and Services division 
was formed during the year to serve profitably 
the needs of major builders, retail lumber deal- 
ers, and remanufacturers with prefabricated 
construction components and systems as well 
as basic building products. We know of no other 
organization in the building materials field which 
is innovating as rapidly in the distribution and 
fabrication of building products. 


In mid-January of 1969, shareholders approved 
the merger of Union Lumber Company of Fort 
Bragg, California, into Boise Cascade. Union 
principally manufactures a variety of redwood 
lumber products at three plants. It is currently 
building a plywood plant. A wholly owned sub- 
sidiary manufactures and sells redwood outdoor 
furniture, plus cut stock used by others to make 
a variety of items such as windows, sash doors, 
toys, luggage, and swimming pool accessories. 


Several exciting new items were added to our 
building products line in 1968. They include a 
high-quality line of decorative hardwood wall 
paneling; a moderately priced line of prefin- 
ished, printed wall paneling; and an improved 
Insulite® primed house siding. Rough-sawn 
exterior siding from Philippine mahogany, which 
was pioneered by Boise Cascade in 1967, con- 
tinued to grow in market popularity. The veneer 
for this exciting product is made at our modern 
plywood plant at Zamboanga, Philippine Repub- 
lic, which is supported by a 150,000-acre timber 
concession. It is shipped to our Medford, 
Oregon, plywood plant for remanufacture into 
finished panels. 

In spite of tightening mortgage costs, most ma- 
jor builders—our prime customers—appear to 
have their financing arranged for the first half of 
the year. 

With housing starts predicted in the 1.5 million 
range for 1969, the market for building products 
looks promising. 


PACKAGING 


Boise Cascade serves the packaging market 
with 18 corrugated container plants, 19 com- 
posite can plants, and four bag and wrapping 
plants in the U.S.; one container plant in Europe; 
and two bag plants in Central America. These 
facilities produce corrugated shipping contain- 
ers, spirally wound composite cans, grocery 
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bags and sacks, and a variety of high-design 
specialty bags and colorful gift wraps. 


Packaging provided 15.4% of the Company’s 
net sales in 1968, or $157.8 million. 


During the year we produced at Wallula, Wash- 
ington, and St. Helens, Oregon, 263,000 tons of 


paper to serve the nation’s packaging market. 
The new Boise Southern mill, now in construc- 
tion at De Ridder, Louisiana, will add 235,000 
tons of packaging papers to our annual capacity. 


We built a new $3 million container plant at 
Marion, Ohio, in 1968 to better serve the mid- 
west packaging market. We also expanded the 
container plant in St. Paul to improve services 
for our Minnesota customers. Plans are also 
underway to broaden our product and service 
capabilities in domestic and foreign markets 
during the coming year. 


Our composite can division uses paper-foil- 
plastic laminates to make highly attractive, 


-spiral-wound and convolute containers with 


metal ends. It produced 2.4 billion cans in 1968, 
a substantial increase over the previous year. 
The packaging of refrigerated dough, motor oil, 
and frozen juice concentrates continue to 
account for a major share of this production. 


Packaging is a growth industry which puts a 
high premium on innovation, quality,and service. 
Starting with one container plant in 1957, Boise 
Cascade has met these challenges and grown 
to our present position as an important factor 
in the packaging industry.We are continuing our 
resolve to excel in meeting the needs of the 
expanding packaging market. 


COMMUNICATION PAPERS 


Papers used in some form of communications 
continued to be a very significant part of Boise 
Cascade’s business in 1968. They accounted 
for $120.7 million, or 11.8% of the Company’s 
net sales. 


The year saw some significant changes in this 
market. Technology related to the transfer and 
storage of information is accelerating the 
demand for many of our existing paper products 
and creating opportunities for the development 
of new ones. Currently we are working with our 
customers as well as manufacturers of printing 
presses, computers, and copy machines in order 
to take full advantage of these opportunities. 
Our mills produced 476,000 tons of communica- 


tion papers during the year at Salem and St. 
Helens, Oregon; Vancouver, Washington; Inter- 
national Falls, Minnesota; Fort Frances and 
Kenora, Ontario; Escuintla, Guatemala; and 
Bataan, Philippine Republic. 


Printing and Publication Papers rr 


We are especially encouraged by our progress 
in producing printing and publication papers. 
In the printing field our product development 
has been aimed at providing papers which will 
meet the increasingly specialized requirements 
of modern web offset printing presses. We have 
also penetrated the publishing market with new 
services to text and tradebook publishers. 
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Our Andrews/Nelson/Whitehead operation in 
New York is a supplier of quality book and peri- 
odical papers in the East. It is also one of the 
nation’s leading distributors of specialty print- 


ing papers imported from Europe and the Orient. 


Newsprint 

Boise Cascade newsprint operations continued 
their excellent performance during 1968. Both 
Kenora and Fort Frances newsprint mills 
operated at peak capacity despite the general 
leveling of U.S. newsprint demand that charac- 
terized the 1967-68 period. Newsprint accounts 
for just over half of Boise Cascade’s communi- 
cation paper production and is the largest single 


_ paper tonnage item produced by the Company. 


The new Boise Southern mill at De Ridder, Lou- 
isiana, is the only newsprint mill planned to 
come into production in either the U.S. or Can- 
ada in 1970. Boise Southern’s 150,000-ton news- 
print machine is well timed for the anticipated 
upturn in newsprint consumption during the 
next two years. For the first time we will be 
positioned geographically to capitalize on the 
even faster growing demand for newsprint over- 
seas. Southern newspaper publishers are in- 
creasingly showing their support of our De 
Ridder investment with long-term newsprint 
supply contracts. 


THE OFFICE 


In 1968 the office market, together with related 
paper distribution and manufacturing activities, 
accounted for $112.6 million or 10.7% of the 
Company’s total sales. The group operates in 
47 U.S. and Canadian cities from 66 plants, 
warehouses, and retail stores. 


Boise Cascade’s concept of supplying the office 
—whether the office be in a business, school, 
bank, governmental agency or institution— 
evolves around a total resource capability for all 
office needs. Products range over a wide spec- 
trum of office supplies and include items such as 
paper, furniture, and data processing supplies. 
In 1968 we implemented a new national ac- 
counts program; produced a unique, “‘first-of- 


its-kind”’ office products consumer catalog; and 
opened a new distribution center in the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul area. 


Papers sold through independent converters 
and distributors for office use are manufactured 
at seven Boise Cascade paper mills in the West, 
Midwest, and New England. These mills pro- 
duced about 228,000 tons of such papers in 
1968. The product mix includes typewriter and 
writing bonds, copy papers, plus mimeograph, 
duplicator, file folder, envelope, tablet, index, 
and safety papers. We also distributed a sub- 
stantial tonnage of roll papers to the business 


/forms and printing industries through a division 


set up to serve that specialized market with pri- 
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mary distribution centers in four key cities. 


Boise Cascade manufactures various grades of 
specialty paperboard for the office market at its 
Case Brothers division in the East. Case’s prin- 
cipal product is Genuine Pressboard®, used by 
leading manufacturers of stationery items for 
data processing and other binders, for tablet 
and notebook covers, and a broad range of sta- 
tionery applications. Case’s facilities consist of 
a main office and plant in Manchester, Connecti- 
cut, and additional plants in East Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Our Honolulu Paper Company division serves 
the commercial paper and office supply markets 
through four distribution centers and five retail 
stationery stores throughout Hawaii. Willson 
Stationers, a wholly owned subsidiary in Can- 


ada, operates 22 retail stores and 13 distribution 
centers in six Canadian provinces. 


Boise Cascade has become a major U. S. pro- 
ducer of envelopes for the office market and the 
direct-mail industry. Five converting plants are 


located in Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Pitts- Hig’) 


burgh, and Allentown, Pennsylvania. In 1968 our 
Cleveland facility moved to a new, modern 
92,000 -square- foot plant. We also expanded 


by 30,000 square feet in Allentown, Pa. Tech- 


nological advances in equipment additions due 


in 1969 will enable us to maintain a position — on 
of leadership in the creative direct-mail adver- 


tising and sales promotion markets. 


The U.S. office market, excluding office ma- 
chines, should reach $7 billion in sales by 1972. 
Boise Cascade expects to grow with this market. 


BOISE CASCADE OVERSEAS 


The Company has been gradually extending its 
experience in overseas markets for building 
products, paper and packaging. A new building 
products export department, created in 1968, 
now has sales outlets in England, France, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Germany, Puerto Rico, Japan, 
and Australia. We are beginning to step up ex- 
port of selected paper products to South Amer- 
ica and the Far East. A modern plywood plant 
in the Philippine Republic makes veneers and 
plywood from tropical hardwoods. Today we are 
also manufacturing travel trailers and mobile 


homes at plants in the Netherlands, France, and 
England and are producing shipping containers © 


in Austria and paper products in Guatemala, — a 


Costa Rica, and the Philippine Republic. While i 


the total impact of these activities on our earn- — | 


ings is as yet negligible, the need and demand © 
for such basic items as housing, paper, and 


packaging products is as strong in other parts eit Mh 
of the world as it is domestically. This demand 
offers Boise Cascade substantial challenges | 
abroad as we accumulate experience and in- 


crease our understanding of these opportunities. 
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SOMETHING SINGULAR 


Man is a product of his environment and the 
only living creature with the power to alter it. 
Over the ages we have discovered the disci- 
plines required for our survival. In contests 
with Nature and with our fellowmen, we have 
learned the cost of conflict and the price of 
arrogance. 


We have tended to waste ourselves and our 
natural resources. We have used natural re- 
sources to shape our present world, and we 
depend on them for our future world. Now we 
are learning to husband our resources, and 
we are finding new ways to use them more 
efficiently. We are beginning to understand 
that we can take nothing for granted, and 
generally we don’t. 


Except ourselves. 


We have fallen into the habit of believing that 
human beings come in an endless supply. We 
have been slow to think of ourselves as crea- 
tive individuals ... proponents of change... 
originators of social, economic, industrial, 
and moral revolutions. We are intrigued by 
possibilities for innovation and speak well of 
what should be done but are inclined to ig- 
nore the fact that we are the ones who must 
do it. Too often we disregard the power and 
the potential of the individual as we search 
for solutions to our problems. 


It is time that we recognized our unique qual- 
ities. This awareness can have a profound 
beneficial effect on our environment and on 
society as a whole. We can no longer settle 
for mass mediocrity. It is time we traded it in 
on something singular. 


The illustrations in this section and on the cover are film 
clips from “The Significance of You’;anew motion picture 
about Boise Cascade. 


Singularity has given way to serving the majority without 
regard to individual needs, desires, and hopes. The word 
“society” has become a cover that obscures our unique- 
ness as individuals and tends to group us all in a sort of 
faceless anonymity which implies that we can no longer 
control our own destiny. Distinctive personality has been 
downgraded; sameness has too often become the order 
of the day. 


Formulas have been created to cover most problems 
with a median solution for everyone. Coded ciphers on 
computers are accepted as a sort of total cure-all. The 
individual who cries out for a different or a better way 
is drowned in a wave of social conformity. So, in desper- 
ation, he sometimes experiments with destructive solu- 
tions—riots, crime, dropout, drugs. 

There are some alternatives. 


Society, since it is man-made, can be man-changed. The 
orientation must be toward Man as an individual prob- 
lem-solver; toward the collective ‘‘we’’, and the first 
person singular ‘I’. 


There is overwhelming simplicity in the fact that fresh 
ideas can only come from people, properly inspired. 
Constructive change occurs only in a climate which 
fosters it. It is not enough, however, to find other ways, 
means, and ideas just for their own sake. There must be 
a purpose, a motivation. Ours is: “to consistently increase 
value for our shareholders’. When we do this our em- 
ployees, our customers, our suppliers and society benefit. 


What does all this have to do with the affairs of business, 
in general, and with Boise Cascade, in particular... 
where we are today and where we will be tomorrow? 


Everything. 


In 1957 Boise Cascade was a little-known lumber com- 
pany in the Mountain West. Our resources included 
some trees of value and some men with energy and the 
ability to innovate. 

In a little over a decade these individuals turned Boise 
Cascade into a leading supplier of plywood, lumber and 
other building materials, paper, packaging, and leisure- 
living products. 

While serving these markets, these Boise Cascadians 
found that the solution to one challenge led to other 
challenges. Their involvement with paper manufacturing 
led to packaging and paper converting, to the distribu- 
tion of office supplies, and then other business products 
and services. Their involvement with building products 
led to home construction, on-site and in the factory, then 
mobile homes and land development. They became 


aware of the problems of our cities and entered the field 
of urban development in a substantial way. They recog- 
nized the increasing needs of people for recreation, so 
they began to serve this market by building communities 
for leisure living and became involved in the leisure- 
oriented business of vacation cruises. 


An attitude, special to Boise Cascade, evolved... people 
working together with a purpose, unwilling to accept the 
notion of a mass society which seemed to be saying that 
individual enterprise is futile because the individual is 
no more than a number. Individual initiative, properly 
encouraged and rewarded, can work wonders in meet- 
ing not only corporate goals but also in serving the 
needs of society. 


This viewpoint has made quite a difference in the short 
history of our Company. 


Take, as one example, urban development. The greatest 
migration in the history of our nation has been taking 
place in the movement of people from the country to 
the city. They huddle together on a tiny percentage of 
our total available land. An appallingly high percentage 
of them live in substandard housing. A year ago some 
of our creative individuals saw in this an opportunity to 
do well while doing good. They started from. scratch. 
Today we are involved in the design, planning, or con- 
struction of urban development projects in seven cities; 
and we are adding a new one almost every month. We 
are attempting to innovate approaches to many facets 
‘of. the problem beyond just better housing— —education, 
waste disposal, jobs, and others as we are led to them. 
_ There is profit involved as well as the satisfactions 
capihed by doing a needed job and doing it well. — 


Living in ghettos breeds hopelessness and general dis- 
content. Jobless people buy little and are an economic 
burden on society whén they could be an asset. Simply 
building new shelter will not solve all the problems; but 
it will help, particularly if it involves people in their own 
self-help programs and approaches urban renewal for 
what it really is—se/f-renewal for the individual. 


A free enterprise must serve the needs and wants of the 
individual, or it cannot grow. It must also find a reason- 
able return for its owners. Profit made while satisfying 
a human need is especially worthwhile, because it is 
creating new values for people as well as for the enter- 
prise..A Company that serves society well will grow 
in value. 


This is what Boise Cascade is trying to do. In the process 
we are assuring markets and customers for the future. 


Every corporation strives for a unique personality. The 
way individuals in Boise Cascade think about their jobs 
and apply their potentials for growth is the company’s 
most distinctive characteristic ... and certainly its most 
important asset. We consider it important that people are 
free to express themselves in their work and, more im- 
portantly, to feel the full impact of their ideas upon their 
company and their community. Motivated people with 
“running room” not only adapt to change but also 
create it. This may not be the most accepted or safest 
business practice, but it is the most exciting. It has 
meant some failures along with the successes, but the 
record shows there is merit and achievement in the idea. 


This spirit distinguishes Boise Cascadians quite apart 
from the products they make and market. 


When people can do what they want to do in their own 
way instead of just what they have to do, following 
somebody else’s rule book, things happen. In eleven 
years our sales have increased from fifty million to 
over a billion dollars. Net earnings have grown from two 
million to forty-five million dollars. 


Today Boise Cascadians are involving themselves on 
many fronts in many markets through a principle we call 
the “wet edge’’. It is like painting a wall. We begin 
something new which relates to what we are already 
doing. Each new “‘brushstroke” represents an overlap- 
ping market or a technical capability which we already 
possess or are in the process of developing. We have 
attracted a lot of people who like to ‘“‘paint’” in the rela- 
tively unrestricted atmosphere of a free-form company. 


opment. There is ; more to come. 


The canvas is exciting . . . the colors are com- 
plementary ... the design is contemporary. 


The painters are singular indeed. 
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FINANCIAL MATTERS 


2 Net income per common share was $2.38, an 
increase of 49% over 1967. 


Recently much attention has been given by the 
financial community to the method of express- 
ing earnings per share. It is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that many seemingly senior se- 
curities are obtaining a significant portion of 
their value from the right to convert to common 
stock. Many feel that possible dilution of com- 
mon shareholders’ equity in earnings should be 
recognized in the computation of earnings per 
share. The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the public accounting profession have 
issued statements that provide some tentative 
guidelines for determining whether a senior 
security should be regarded as being a residual 
security; i.e., equivalent to outstanding common 
stock. Under these proposed, rules, we con- 
cluded that our convertible preferred stock has 
been equivalent to common stock since issu- 


NET INCOME PER COMMON SHARE 
(Based on average shares outstanding) 


As Previously Reported, based on common shares 


issued and outstanding 
Effect of ‘‘residual” securities 


Adjusted for Residual Securities 


Effect of restating prior years for subsequent poolings 


of interests and common stock dividends 
As Presently Reported 


CO In 1968 we paid a2% common stock dividend 
equivalent to $1.29 per share, based on its mar- 
ket value at date of declaration. It is our intent 
to consider another 2% common stock dividend 
in 1969. As a result of the dilution from the 
common stock dividend and arbitrage opera- 
tions in the marketplace, 2,860,122 shares of 
our convertible preferred stock were converted 
to common stock during 1968. On an annual 
basis this reduces our cash dividend require- 
ments by approximately $4 million. 


O In 1968, 1,481,344 shares of common stock 
were issued to acquire additional operating 
units and for management stock options. This, 
coupled with our record high earnings and the 
sale of 193,055 shares for cash, resulted in 
shareholders’ equity of $361 million, an increase 
of 36% over 1967. 


ance; and we began reporting earnings per share 
in that manner with the six months ended June 
30, 1968. We are continuing this practice at 
year end, and earnings per share, as reported 
in prior annual reports, have been restated ac- 
cordingly. Again, guided by the proposed rules, 
we have also concluded that our 642% con- 
vertible notes became equivalent to common 
stock late in 1968, Potential dilution, assuming 
exercise of all outstanding stock options, is im- 
material and has not been reflected in reported 
earnings per share. 


Although we have adopted the present method 
of computing earnings per share, we still feel 
that our shareholders should know how much of 
our earnings actually accrue to them and the 
extent to which potential dilution exists. The 
table below shows the impact of this method of 
reporting on earnings per share and also re- 
flects adjustments required for poolings of in- 
terests and stock dividends. 


1968 1967 1966 1965 1964 


$2.83 $2.00 $1.48 $1.62 $1.30 

(.45) (.33) (.12) (.15) (.06) 

$2.38 $1.67 $1.36 $1.47 $1.24 
( 


$2.38 1.60 $1.53 1.80 1.56 


O Our debt to equity ratio at December 31, 1968, 
was .6 to 1, compared to the.9to1 ratio reported 
last year. We decreased long-term debt $41 mil- 
lion, including $12 million held by companies 
acquired in 1968, primarily by paying off long- 
term notes to banks. 


0 In 1968 we spent $46 million for plant expan- 
sion and $17 million for timber purchases. 


In September, 1968, $105 million of industrial 
revenue bonds were successfully marketed in 
order to provide Boise Southern Company, a 
joint venture of Southern Natural Gas Company 
and Boise Cascade Corporation, with funds to 
construct a 1100-ton-per-day pulp and paper 
mill in Louisiana. During the year $20 million 
were spent on construction of the mill which is 
scheduled for completion in early 1971. In the 
formation of Boise Southern, Boise Cascade 
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made a capital contribution of approximately 
$27 million, represented primarily by a transfer 
of timber, timberlands, and operating properties. 


Ol In December, 1968, a secondary offering was 
made of 1,131,900 shares of Boise Cascade 
common stock on behalf of individuals who had 
received the stock in prior years in various ac- 
quisitions. It brought no new money into the 
Company. Fully subscribed, it was the largest 
single offering of any company’s common stock 
during the year 1968. 


0 Inflation has been much in the news in recent 
years. Boise Cascade is well positioned against 
the bad effects of inflation because of its sub- 
stantial investments in timber, plant, and prop- 
erty. However, a little-recognized aspect of our 
hedge against inflation is the fact that charges 
in our income statement were actually paid 
prior to their recognition as a charge against 
income and thus represent purchases with dol- 
lars having a higher purchasing power than 
those dollars received as revenues against 
which they are matched in the determination of 
net income. In some instances, such as depreci- 
ation and depletion, expenses were paid many 
years in advance of the period in which they 
are matched against revenues. Accordingly, the 
net income of a corporation (the net gain in 
accumulated purchasing power during a short 
period) is usually different from that shown by 
the accounting records which assume all dollars 
to be of equal strength. In a period of inflation, 
this real income will usually be substantially 
less than the reported book income. 


Through a study of the year 1967, we found that, 
if all dollars in the income statement had been, 
in fact, of equal purchasing power, reported 
earnings of Boise Cascade would have been $11 
million greater. This is primarily because of our 
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practice of maintaining a manageable long-term 
debt position. As a result, we can pay off our 
obligations with present-day dollars of rela- 
tively lower value. This advantage far offsets the 
understatement, due to inflation, of depreciation 
and depletion costs in our income statement. 


Oo A breakdown of quarterly earnings per com- 
mon share as reported for the last four years, on 
a residual basis, is as follows: f 


SS 


Net Income per Common Share 


Quarter 1968 1967 1966 1965 
1st $94.8 18) 99) .28.0) S25 
2nd 12 02 .00 43 
ord .66 .43 eo 49 
4th 66 54 .29 30 


Yearly total $2.38 1.67 $1.36 1.47 


— While we believe that disclosure of operating 
results by product line might benefit investors, 
we do not feel that there is sufficient uniformity 
in large, multiproduct-line companies like Boise 
Cascade to make disclosure of profits by prod- 
uct line meaningful at this time. However, oper- 
ating income in major categories of Boise Cas- 
cade’s market can be summarized as follows: 


1968 1967 
Building Products 
and Shelter $ 52,176,000 $25,918,000 
Paper 32,534,000 29,664,000 
Recreation 15,518,000 8,982,000 
Miscellaneous 4,740,000 4,830,000 


Operating income $104,968,000 $69,394,000 
Corporate expenses (21,098,000) (20,490,000) 
Income taxes (38,480,000) (19,360,000) 
Net income $ 45,390,000 $29,544,000 
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INCOME STATEMENTS 


Boise Cascade Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


REVENUES 


NePealea Ics VeCe TOR Me i ime re tetas HORNE mi eatates calm iad. 
CUS EMMICOMG eh tice eee UNA a Cpt pate greta 


EXPENSES 


Cost of GOGdS SONG rire en er ad, 
Depreciation and depletion .......0..0.ccc eects 
Selling and administrative expenses .............0. ce 
INTErESt EXPENSE Wee eae etme tuk uM UBL AC 


Net income before income taxe@S .0...........ccceekcceeeeeseteeeeeeee 


INCOME TAXES 
Provision for income taxes 


GAUY Ags] gp) Cues We ASS Urs aa eC UNAM NALA CINCY SER eae aoe 
Deh ev g a's o Haake Ute iReR ERI AGUS COONAN A Suhat MAT ae NMRA Me 
INVESTMENTZOKE GI ihe eee RAMA Bont hs 


NET INCOME. CO) iii Weve wma hlunaeh mira tds 18 48 back 


Net income per common share (Note 10) 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of these income statements. 
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Year Ended December 31 


1968 
(000) 


1967 
(000) 


(Note 1) 


ORB UST SUR WR FONE $1,026,457 
ECON UTES Ua EVO 12,267 


$1,038,724 
$ 954,854 
$ 38,480 


$825,119 
9,263 
$834,382 


$616,572 
29,419 
120,147 
19,340 
$785,478 


$ 48,904 


$ 16,400 
5,910 
(2,950) 

$ 19,360 


$ 29,544 


$1.60 
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BALANCE SHEETS 


Boise Cascade Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


ASSETS December 31 
1968 1967 
(000) (000) 
ae ie “ (Note 1) 
CURRENT 
Cash ey re OS 2 Pye Ui RCL Nae OE NOMEN SUE Oe Ue en AM eki etal hay revue AN nde tg $ 10,465 $ 20,733 
Receivables, less reserves of $1,897,000 in 1968 and 
$O'51DOOO IN TOOT eee i URES ee aa eee a caro sting ee ye 95,689 96,406 
Inventories, at lower of cost or market, including $15,838,000 in 1968 
and $18,394,000 in 1967 on the Lifo Method oo. ee eee ett ee ere et ee energie 112,234 112,568 
. $ 218,388 $229,707 
As IRIGN DEEN A a SHED aR ONCE eae RENE ORS PMN MEL UAUUN ERD D MC Wa TS NS LET ERIN STN Eats BN ENE aE fe 
REALTY 
Notes and contracts receivable, less reserves of $6,574,000 
in 1968 and $3,926,000 in 1967 ($13,705,000 due in 1969) oo. ee er nese $ 138,872 $ 73,055 
Housing projects, completed or under construction, at 
lower Of COST OF Market ea NES SRN UN CaS UO Nay Retina Deals pee de aC ae Road 100,974 60,992 
Land and improvements held for development and sale, ; 
at lower of Cost or market Bet TSE Nes ate Me as Dae EUiRe es Peers sn Crs ted ck ea te earned 90,040 82,914 
$ 329,886 $216,961 
me — andar caimeper <- BPO a i CI ee 2 Oe SR Se Oe a eee ane nea en Tale ars Tore aR ane LE TEs mR a Erion onsale CML ee Ta MMT TAIT MT Y Pon yn Ena eT kk 
PROPERTY 
Property and equipment, at Cost)... a ere ce Mebane iitnsin eae sirtatea ped Ae. $ 492,732 $482,203 
Accumulated depreciation (determined . 
principally by the straight-line method)... etcetera ere ceric eerta rien r citer ieteser teas (190,960) (173,441) 
\ $ 301,772 $308,762 
Timber and timberlands, at cost less depletion (Note 2) oo... eee ete eee terete nn teeentgeneetetns $ 61,628 $127,294 
OTHER 
Investment'in Boise Southern Company (Note:2) i. ern eT en acest en anisheasenl ts a7eh ei aabelace oe $ 35,505 =— 
investment.inioverseas subsidiaries (Note Ty coh) see lay ck ede nea col at ace a Lariat ee a 13,387 10,786 
Noncurrent TECOIVADIES uh ee Bar AS PL CUE ANY er EAU SUE XU pops rh Hee talon Ebay BAe ae MRR 26,697 32,038 
Other investments and delerraed COSTS fe a Ae Na cd a ak cee acon deh dear hair or ate a he he eee a 40,530 31,669 
$1,027,793 $957,217 


a A RESET Se AS RU EEL EAT STE er SE eT SE 2 SO Soe SS be Se EL eS CE ene connec ee cane raap-oib-vins tana ae Rcilicrir-iesSea met Ni> OM MER ICSI NESE: oR Rl SULA, SEP DENOTE BAA. SE as AE, 


ee aan 
Ca 
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LIABILITIES December 31 

1968 1967 

(000) (000) 

/ ea Maio fo TA NGte Tt) 
CURRENT 

OA TRES S200) (GALE CRE Va GHIA Pee He Re ECE FUR Ce ee coe Be HEE ore a Mme Me eR ERNE BE $ 6,233 $ 14,914 

Current portion of long-term debt and other Obligations... ee et te ee ete eae terre eens 16,767 15,101 

Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 0.0.0.0 Fe CTL 0 EON CH EN aM Eat OM OES aOR 106,524 103,102 

Bee TTC AITO GTN TARO ky ed Us athe hl ME Atos sur cloe Me beeaphcaeh tlonehGahsbeSthtty Met ahs gd pee Ey gS RTL ETO SDR Rate At eR Sera 6,865 6,995 

$ 136,389 $140,112 


SU ter Sat RE RN et ed SO ea eene eras eres a ere a ae 


REALTY 

Notes and- contracts payable (Note 3) occ...) ccs ce ee gee et eet RE de elcid ace data aceite th etneecdieic $ 188,214 $137,859 

Sales commissions payable and other liabilities... eect eee eee et eet eee cen tenttietiec te scrnce tastes terrence eens 34,296 24,855 
$ 222,510 $162,714 

RONG Ag GRR BRITS UES TSUTOMU IA GR EAN DEEN ASG SFU [WS FAG Psd CARE BT oe 

DEBT 

Long-term notes payable, less current portion (NOte 4) oo... settee ete eet tet eee ee ae ect trea eatin cae trae $ 217,848 $250,661 

(CRU GGIIE NCE COS GRO eee e ee aee re ee eee eee ere cece ec een cn ee EEL Ee 

OTHER 

Lease-purchase obligations, less current portion (Note 5) HOLA LO A IM LEP ONO rr Ye EM ES OM aR ene RARE Ae NEE oE $ 21,696 $ 21,963 

Timberland rental obligations, less current portion (NOtE 2)... 2... cee ete tct tee nee tenets cere ite ree scetcee tein _ 30,779 

Deferred income taxes 2... i licecdeeecseb len decreseesseetheseblesesdeelasepeosehenenedetadateleadapevestsaneneneadtaaunsenrsaepdentcentaatheesesdhndtereteectcatedely 55,274 29,639 

Convertible subordinated notes (NOte 6)... ceed ele eee tenets ede cd ietee re atied teas gerceneneetnnar seis tercaserttaeuckeritisiatietsanenss $ 13,200 $ 21,600 


ae i a ge 


EQUITY (see accompanying statement) 
Convertible preferred stock, having a preference in involuntary liquidation of 


$58,819,000 in 1968 and $152,885,000 im 1967.2... eect scceeeceeesteecteeneetctnnntteenasceennsaetcnssscenasccnnsssscentsaasenentnaets $ 34,719 $ 90,032 

CO OITIVIGI SOG ee sk AN TOS Ee MD Mitten Shnes canst ese telecaana\Sadiahseansterenarptan tbtitetne Pantin Jpeap nee sinae 42,962 31,328 
Additional paid-in capital... np ec east ceed tend tteead hase tert aicadenecenncecriuatenenaret terse 116,725 29,694 
Retained earnings (restricted as indicated in Note 7)... ee eesti tet tett terete neste ect atccetnctseneetccorcensereeenge 166,610 148,955 
Treasury stock, at COSt. 0... cee kk eects cetttcteiceteteeettnadeccedopnetedmenecontresetel eabemiitenthnstebbaahsbeneasscnsdeentbaneetsabagetenacaseateaseas (140) (260) 
$ 360,876 $299,749 

$1,027,793 $957,217 


CANES ee SE ST ee EL LSE aE Rae ee ree 62S TEED A) VIRTUE SES RIDES <n on ae ee nD 
The accompanying notes are an integral part of these balance sheets. 
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SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


Boise Cascade. Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Total } 


Shareholders’ | 
Shares Outstanding Equity | 
During 1968 (000) | 
Preferred Common | 
Balance at December 31, 1967 4 
4,632,866 11,227,393 As previously reported $265,788 | 
Changes resulting from poolings i 
— 1,291,987 of interests (Note 1) 33,961. 
4,632,866 12,519,380 As restated $299,749 
Net income \\ 45,390 - 
Dividends declared 
Cash—$1.40 per share on preferred stock and 
$.25 per share on common stock (8,606) 
Stock—2% (equivalent to $1.29 per share) | 
297,149 on common stock — 
Stock options exercised . 
50,953 Common—averaging $20.14 per share 1,026 

9,658 Preferred—averaging $28.89 per share 279 


EID PUG IPR Maran sass SPU NIL DD Wd Eis Ms AMORA SMA oar TENTIAL VR ON ERAT 
Conversions to common stock : 
306,010 Convertible subordinated notes 8,400 
(2,860,122) 3,717,258 Preferred stock — 


Common stock issued 
193,055 Forcash 8,511 


89,250 In exchange for securities 5,906 
11,380 Treasury stock transactions 221 
1,782,402 17,184,435 Balance at December 31, 1968 $360,876 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of this statement of shareholders’ equity. 


Convertible 
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PREFERRED STOCK (without par value) 


Each share of the convertible preferred stock 
has a cumulative dividend of $1.40 per year, is 
convertible to 1.38 shares of common stock, is 
subject to redemption at any time at $45 per 
share and is entitled to one-half vote on all mat- 


Additional 
Preferred Common Paid-in Retained Treasury 
Stock Stock Capital Earnings Stock 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
a A ae TR ERLE AS STR ET TL IL RE TT END TL LN SS ES EE I IS TS ESTE TS EAS AST 
Y (Note 7) 
$90,032 $28,098 $ 25,577 $122,341 $ (260) 
_ 3,230 4,117 26,614 - 
$90,032 $31,328 $ 29,694 $148,955 $ (260) 
| 45,390 


IE Sal ETS ee ns SOE nL Ce Oe cee ene ee eee ee ead 


; (8,606) 


; 743 18,386 (19,129) 

. 127 899 

j 279 

a 765 7,635 

(55,592) 9,293 46,299 

, 483 8,028 

i 223 5,683 

; 101 120 
$34,719 $42,962 $116,725 $166,610 $ (140) 


ters submitted to meetings of the shareholders. 


At December 31, 1968, there were 3,111,496 
shares authorized, 3,000 shares held in the treas- 
ury and 12,425 shares reserved for issuance un- 
der stock option programs, exercisable at an 
average price of $31.06 per share. No options 
were granted during the year. 


COMMON STOCK ($2.50 par value) 


At December 31, 1968, there were 30,000,000 
shares authorized (reflecting a 10,000,000 share 
increase in January 1969), 531 shares held in the 
treasury, 2,337,175 shares reserved for conver- 
sion of preferred stock, 437,171 shares reserved 
for conversion of convertible subordinated notes 
payable and 614,106 shares reserved for issu- 
ance under stock option programs, including 
532,412 shares exercisable at an average price 
of $43.16 under options outstanding. Options on 
280,156 shares were granted during 1968 at an 
average price of $59.50 per share. Options are 
granted at the market value on date of grant. 
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SOURCES AND APPLICATIONS OF FUNDS | 


Boise Cascade Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Year Ended December 31 


1968 1967 

(000) (000) 

f ) (Note 1) 
BEGINNING WORKING CAPITAL ..0000..000..o0 co crete: $ 89,595 $109,309 
Pee RON Cg AAT ROIS OTC eR NS Oe 

SOURCES 

Net InGorme ab ee NO rs AIR a ta haces ULC Make Sat ata eae $ 45,390 $ 29,544 
Depreciation and depletion oo... ttt ite tee ee ete ee tert ieeetceneametsenaas 31,437 29,419 
Total from: OpGrations viii CMe a Re SG Rail dine ada $ 76,827 $ 58,963 
Borrowing under long-term MOteS 0.0... ete ett ee denere ser et nesses terererttensenenees 30,397 56,899 
Borrowing under Convertible MOteS 2.0... ct eet reenter tanttenenenetes —_ 21,600 
Sale of property and equipMent ....0. te USER ABW RM UT EEE re ls 17,196 8,293 

Exchange of timber and operating properties (Note 2)...........0...c cee 86,107 — 
Increase in deferred income taXx@S........... cs UV RSID Cie E Ene AE 25,635 2,876 
Exercise of stock options ii Ga ii ah eee 2,858 

issuances of common stock................0.: TERE (COLL: SE a REM PML 4 WD ENP Rn Yat PUAN CG 22,817 - 
Miscellaneous ii a SAY AR od Td a lake c sete eee 1,812 (1,911) 


$262,096 $149,578 


POPP gt WG Pen ae PLT er re er eee 20 SC Tee nee) en ene nee a1 ScUASEIMIUN TUITE ISDA EG Sk ee 


De LSE Bt ae ese ne DNL UPd A NCA A ecu Mae ed ALOE ese ONIN Seco le 0 AP Ae a GA a oe EET OE a a en Ty nat oie ah Ek TTL. 


APPLICATIONS 
Southern timber. Properties ae ne eM res alia ee ect asa dhs $ 1,716 $ 35,331 
Property and CqUuIPMENE ooo... teeter tet ete etree tees ne career ne neennecitneey 45,564 52,093 
Other timber and timberlands ...........0...0. ee! NAT aeeL at Panauln yb u a na Val 15,649 5,646 
Capital expenditures Cyc Ma Paha UN Mis aie a ia Aint lle $ 62,929 $ 93,070 
Investment in Boise Southern Company (Note 2)... ett teens 35,505 = 
Increase in realty assets (net of realty liabilities) 0... tee 53,875 14,350 
investment in‘overseas SUDSICIATICS oo er ites jaca etree anes 2,601 4,360 
Increase in noncurrent receivables and other assets ....000000. ee 3,520 23,327 
Purchase of common stock for the tre@Sury ......0..c ccc ete etettttenentees — 3,061 
Cash dividends‘declared sii iy er earn) 2h hie tise VCR Ren yO aee mete 8,606 7,525 
Reduction of timberland rental obligations (Note 2)... 30,779 _ 
Reduction of long-term notes and other obligations... 71,877 23,599 
$269,692 $169,292 
Decrease in working capital ie ie ec occas hdat eee de beh age nnunt dae $ 7,596 $ 19,714 
ENDING WORKING CAPITAL ooo. eect ceneeeee FOUN $ 81,999 $ 89,595 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of these statements of sources and applications of funds. 


ee Re 
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NOTES TO FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS 


1. Principles of Consolidation 


The consolidated financial statements include the 
accounts of the Corporation and its domestic and 
Canadian subsidiaries. Overseas subsidiaries are not 
consolidated and are insignificant in relation to the 
Corporation and its consolidated subsidiaries. Invest- 
ments in overseas subsidiaries are at cost plus equity 
in undistributed earnings, and also include noncur- 
rent advances. 


During 1968, the Corporation issued 400,929 shares of 
common stock in exchange for the business and net 
assets or the outstanding stock of several companies. 
In January and February of 1969, the Corporation 
issued 1,029,462 shares of common stock, including 
23,516 shares from its treasury, in exchange for the 
business and net assets or the outstanding stock of 
four companies. These transactions were accounted 
for as poolings of interests and the consolidated 
financial statements have been restated to include 
the accounts and operating results of the pooled 
companies from January 1, 1967. Also, in 1968, the 
number of shares which were deemed to have been 
issued in connection with 1967 poolings were 
adjusted, resulting in the issuance of 77,888 treasury 
shares rather than unissued shares and the issuance 
of 37,000 shares fewer than anticipated. 


The companies acquired in early 1969 had sales of 
$35,993,000 and net income of $2,479,000 in 1968, and 
$29,886,000 and $1,763,000, respectively, in 1967. 
Their contribution to net income per share was $.01 in 
1968 and $.02 in 1967. 


2. Investment in Boise Southern Company 


The Corporation and Southern Natural Gas Company 
(through its wholly-owned subsidiary, Southern Nat- 
ural Resources, Inc.), have formed an unincorporated 
joint venture, Boise Southern Company, in which each 
has a 50% interest, to construct and operate a pulp 
and paper mill, estimated to cost approximately 
$105,000,000, near De Ridder, Louisiana. The Corpora- 
tion is responsible for the construction of the mill and 
management of the project. 


During 1966 and early 1967 the Corporation, in order 
to provide the necessary raw materials base for this 
project, acquired approximately 220,000 acres of tim- 
berland and other properties and operating facilities 
at a cost of $54,000,000, financed primarily through 
borrowings, and acquired rights under long-term 
leases to grow, cut and remove timber on approxi- 
mately 210,000 acres. The Corporation’s rights and 
obligations under the long-term leases, as well as the 
purchased timberland and related properties and debt 


having an approximate net value of $27,000,000, were 
transferred to Boise Southern during 1968. Southern 
Natural Resources transferred approximately 
$27,000,000 in cash to Boise Southern. 


The Corporation and Southern Natural Gas have 
agreed with interim lenders to Boise Southern to 
cause the pulp and paper mill to be completed by 
September 1971. Upon completion, the mill will be 
sold and leased back by Boise Southern. The Corpora- 
tion and Southern Natural Gas have guaranteed, each 
to the extent of 50%, the rental obligations of Boise 
Southern under the pulp and paper mill lease and 
Southern Natural Gas is indemnifying the Corporation 
for 50% of its continuing liability as a guarantor of 
the timberland lease obligations. The Corporation and 
Southern Natural Resources are jointly and severally 
liable for all other obligations of the joint venture. In 
addition, the Corporation is obligated to purchase 
most of the production of the project and is obligated 
to make certain payments to Boise Southern under 
specified circumstances if production is not main- 
tained at certain levels. 


Boise Southern’s balance sheet at December 31, 1968, 
is summarized as follows: 


Assets 
Current assets $ 4,812,000 
Construction in process 20,547,000 
Timber, timberlands, and minerals 41,929,000 
Equity in long-term bond fund 104,064,000 
Other assets 14,341,000 
$185,693,000 
Liabilities 
Current liabilities $ 4,847,000 
Long-term debt 
Industrial revenue bonds 105,000,000 
Construction notes payable 19,000,000 
Participants’ investment 
Boise Cascade Corporation 28,423,000 
Southern Natural Resources, Inc. 28,423,000 
$185,693,000 


During the construction of the pulp and paper mill, all 
current costs and expenses, including net results of 
operating the related timberlands, are being deferred 
and will be amortized when the mill is in operation. 


3. Notes and Contracts Payable 
These notes, substantially all of which are secured by 


realty assets, bear interest at an average rate of 7% 
and were issued principally to secure funds for the 
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purchase and development of real property. It is 
customary in the real estate industry to finance 
operations on a project-by-project basis, reducing 
borrowings as properties are sold or as customer re- 
ceivables are collected and to refinance with similar 
obligations when necessary. Accordingly, although 
$51,733,000 is due within one year, such financing 
practices are expected to result in renewals as 
required. 


4. Long-Term Notes Payable 


These notes, which are unsecured, consist of the 
following: 


ne ee EEEEEEEIEEEIIEISUSES ESSIEN 


December 31 


1968 1967 
(000) (000) 
Notes payable to insurance 
companies, 5.7% $103,500 $110,000 
Notes payable to insurance 
companies, 5.25% 25,000 25,000 


Promissory notes, with interest 

rates averaging 7.4%, to be 

converted through 1970 to 

notes payable to insurance 

companies, 6.5% 26,900 50,400 
Other notes payable to 

insurance companies, with 

interest rates averaging 


6.4% 39,256 16,641 
Revolving credit notes payable 
to banks _ 35,000 
Other notes payable, with in- 
terest rates averaging 5.5% 38,695 27,308 
$233,351 $264,349 
Less current portion 15,503 13,688 


$217,848 $250,661 


Annual payments on these notes are $15,503,000 
in 1969, $29,487,000 in 1970, $13,961,000 in 1971, 
$15,693,000 in 1972 and lesser amounts thereafter 
through 1990. 


5. Lease-Purchase Obligations 


Lease-purchase obligations are long-term leases 
which are, in substance, installment purchases of 
property. These leases provide for annual payments 
including interest, currently at an average rate of 
5.8%; of approximately $2,450,000 through 1975, 
$1,650,000 through 1979, $5,200,000 in 1980, $750,000 
through 1986 and $2,900,000 in 1987. 


’ 6. Convertible Subordinated Notes 


These notes, which are payable to insurance com- 
panies, consist of $3,600,000 at 6.50%, convertible to 


common stock through 1978 at $27.45 per share and » 


$9,600,000 at 142% over the prime rate (currently 
8.25%), which the Corporation is committed to refi- 
nance in 1969 with 6.375% notes subject to conver- 
sion through 1979 to common stock at $31.37 per 
share. If the conversion privilege is not exercised, an- 
nual payments of $1,320,000 will commence in 1979. 


During 1968, $8,400,000 principal amount of notes 
outstanding at December 31, 1967, were converted to 
306,010 shares of common stock ($27.45 per share). 


7. Dividend Restrictions 


The Corporation has entered into note agreements 
which provide, among other things, that no cash divi- 
dends are to be paid on the Corporation’s common 
stock except from 75% of net income, as defined, 
since December 31, 1963, provided consolidated 
working capital, as defined, is at least $70,000,000. At 
December 31, 1968, 75% of such consolidated net in- 
come was $45,700,000 and such consolidated working 
capital was $77,600,000. 


8. Retirement and Pension Plans 


The Corporation has several retirement and pension 
plans covering substantially all employees. The pro- 
vision for pensions was $3,720,000 in 1968 and 
$4,520,000 in 1967, including amortization of prior 
service costs over periods of up to forty years. During 
1968, the Corporation changed the actuarial cost 
method and actuarial assumptions used in determin- 
ing the costs of certain pension plans, increasing net 
income for the year by approximately $460,000. 


9. Commitments Cf 

In addition to the leases described in Note 5, the Cor- 
poration is the lessee of other real and personal prop- 
erty, aggregate rentals for which will approximate 
$8,250,000 in 1969. 


In connection with certain acquisitions, the Corpora- 
tion may be required to issue up to 103,000 shares of 
its common stock and, in 1971, may be required to (1) 
issue additional shares depending upon the then cur- 
rent market value or (2) at its option, offer $53.92 per 
share for the repurchase of up to 102,000 shares. 
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10. Net Income Per Common Share 


Net income per common share has been calculated 
using the total of the average shares of common stock 
actually outstanding during the year plus the shares 
of common stock issuable upon conversion of the 
Corporation’s convertible preferred stock and upon 


conversion of those convertible subordinated notes 
payable deemed to be equivalent to common stock. 


Net income per common share, assuming conversion 
at the beginning of the year or at issuance, if later, of 
all convertible securities and the exercise of all stock 
options, was $2.31 for 1968 and $1.57 for 1967. 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT 


To the Shareholders of 
Boise Cascade Corporation: 


We have examined the balance sheets of Boise Cas- 
cade Corporation (a Delaware corporation) and con- 
solidated subsidiaries as of December 31, 1968 and 
1967, and the related statements of income and 
sources and applications of funds for the years then 
ended, and the statement of shareholders’ equity for 
the year ended December 31, 1968. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards and accordingly included such 
tests of the accounting records and such other audit- 
ing procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. The financial statements of certain 
consolidated subsidiaries, whose net income repre- 
sents approximately 7% of consolidated net income 


Seattle, Washington, 
February 28, 1969. 


in 1968 and 40% in 1967, and the financial state- 
ments of Boise Southern Company, an unincorporated 
joint venture, were examined by other auditors and 
we were furnished with their reports thereon. 


In our Opinion, based upon our examination and the 
reports of other auditors referred to above, the ac- 
companying financial statements present fairly the 
financial position of Boise Cascade Corporation and 
consolidated subsidiaries as of December 31, 1968 
and 1967, and the results of their operations and the 
sources and applications of funds for the years then 
ended, in conformity with generally accepted account- 
ing principles consistently applied during the periods. 


WMAP diA A eedbchacn | % Ca 
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STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Boise Gascade Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


SALES VOLUME 1968 1967 1966 
Paper (thousands of tons) : 
Newsprint cei Msi So Cie ie SM UO ERI Ga eee atte eae Rabie ye tit 282 297 280 
Paperboard: fics eM Coa ee et ea iit teloniGh) oun Fey area eee an eS ME Ee 212 204 196 
Converting Papers.) Oa ee OS ER ah I date At a eareee tte epee ee 219 199 189 
Printing Papers. )ccjsc ea ee ee UNI Sees add esacimute raat aes sysbeens cheer ts 147 136 123 
Business DAperS 2) of iy GOL TLR et Ba ake Os Rae ay crate ry AO: 5 ey, 108) eS 
1,000 957 896 
Corrugated containers (millions of square feet) oe ete te tee te te eters 3,684 3,172 3,037 
Bags (thousands of tons) 00s Ca EN Sod ada a ek a Es eee eater cee 72 72 73 
Gans (MiNIONS) yoo ee ce EP WUE) Lai asa eek Seawa e ieee tsa nb Ie aa ear ade eeleee tee (eae 2,420 2,055 — 
Lumber (millionsiof board feet). 7p c ee I dR eee AI enced ea 946 787 710 
Plywood and veneer (millions of square feet)... ect tle ee tee dee scence erties 1,096 801 602 
Insulite® building products (millions of square feet) oo... terest 505 437 422 
Single family homes 
Consttuietedi om site ee Ue Ce he a Sa Bn EE rr ca gs ae eae ae 8 en 1,873 1,297 _ 
Manufactured ie i ey ees Mg AT een A aa Ra Va ne ne ae sea a ee 4,585 4,352 3,827 
Mobile cht rear ie a(t ir iN EY OUR ERS oe aul Aeshna eR Bae On a ec RE Iu NE 16,576 13,854 — 
Multi-family Nomes coe Gib iin Ce ee aU ceed ree aeete neuro lee 1,128 1,153 415 
Developed landilacres) uh ee a Ce ae a MAAR GS ENP TANS Ea amen ere Nae 19,600 12,900 _ 
Mobile home parks (home Sites) ocd ile a ya I Aare rete wd ap RG NaS Coats tee 443 125 ~ 
Industrial space (thousands of square feet) 
Constructedson Site i eis ee aro EG oe a Oh Oa ae ee aU eee ven eec nates y okie phat 1,206 700 — 
Pre-engineéred metal DUIIGINGS si ee re taal Dir abs cane May 6,200 — —_ 
Traveland recreational VenICleS iE eT ON a Ve Ege teh sic ance ge dete dens elac 20,154 15,471 
RESOURCES 
Employees i 0 eR OO) BD IO ts Ne tactic a baat cise et coon ei oan tcua sD ue) 29,930 27,340 19,270 
Assets per employee (thousands of dollars)... cc cit eet te teeter cent $34.3 $31.6 $27.2 
Timberlands owned in fee (thousands Of ACres)...0.......0c ee ME Meo terene path buen mter ty Wed 1,536 1,381 1,180 
Timber owned and controlled 
Sawtimber (millions of'board feet) i.) yp og Tes I ete ea rnillden factaclinnl oo 8,000 7,300 7,100 
Pulpwood (thousands Of COPS) cee ee aes startle gensAVE Medi auy canna yarna dna 34,700 34,500 34,000 
Number of comimonisharenolders rita ees UCU Ny a COIN Ne ha cen ed cue nakerteat iain bat 21,067 14,111 9,712 
12,611 8,036 . 


Number of:preferred shareholders...) cilia ke eee A ered adh Laph iunaitaay ears 6,689 


14,943 
$22.8 
1,073 


5,700 
30,500 
6,459 
9,442 
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RATIOS 1968 1967 1966 1965 1964 
Net income as a percentage of SaleS......... ieee erties 4.42% 3.69% 3.48% 4.26% 4.13% 
Net income as a percentage of shareholders’ BOUVIER Rome eee y et Bone Ae 12.58% 10.67% 8.83% 10.38% 8.98% 
| Wemerenti assets tO CUIrent liaDINTIeS 2) ia ee a eo 1.6 to1 1.6 to 1 2.2 to 1 2.9 to 1 2.6 to 1 
Cash flow as a percentage of long-term debt oo... tite 35.27% 23.10% 19.01% 22.22% 27.34% 
BIE TO SIAFEMOIGCTS NCQUILY yc bey Don eS ye ee Oe kent ceamesh ends ang .60 to 1 .90 to 1 1.01 to1 97 to1 70 to 1 
REY AEN OITIO CAN TC fee eae es Reh oie Ween tay pb cuties ex ude audtpnaale ak get ine 45.88% 39.49% 37.94% 33.72% 39.96% 
Effective income tax rate, excluding investment Credit... 47.93% 45.78% 43.77% 42.06% 43.28% 
COMMON SHARE DATA 
(Restated for prior years to reflect a 2-for-1 split in 1966) 
Outstanding at year end 
PS TT RS ORC MRT ib UGH w SLUR LI coutinla co py Sau ELMER en Ruane AE EU) WERE fC 17,184,435 11,227,393 9,032,821 8,635,022 8,973,278 
) Including common stock equivalents «2... ee tetera 19,632,706 17,250,119 12,495,402 12,093,922 12,318,955 
Average outstanding 
a Meee ee Aer aA Pe yh cledek dudaleed Ra ia VON RUIN aN i tx Be BUN Anta EL NOs sea A Cae OU 14,226,611 10,930,930 9,004,606 8,752,218 8,773,124 
ie Preferred stock equivalent to Common StOCK.............0.50 cee ete 4,816,544 6,052,498 3,460,737 3,417,376 3,345,482 
‘ Convertible notes equivalent to common StoCK........... eee 93,165 = _ = a 
if Basisiforiearnings Per Sihare fe rae eek ae gery natnandees 19,136,320 16,983,428 12,465,343 12,169,594 12,118,606 
i Per common share 
i RCA RSL eels ear bo Veta EMERG Laer se RANG IT Uae $ 2.38 $ 1.67 $ 1.36 $ 1.47 $ 1.24 
a. Increase (decrease) from previous Yea... eee 43% 23% (7%) 19% 33% 
Dividends declared 
ba Or od MMW RS AE AC SUL EEA SUCRE ERLE es pe ae AMT oa OEE SE $ .25 $25 Dee $ .20 $ .20 
iL G0 oh 4 EERIE N DIV TaN UIT RR HRN ea etn BME aU Rea bag MO Pee $ 1.29 _ — _ 
i Shareholders’ equity, 
i after reflecting liquidation 
| . preference of preferred StOCK ooo... cece tere terete $17.58 $10.06 $11.62 $ 9.78 $ 9.09 


In all Statistical Review data, mergers 
accounted for as poolings of interests 
by are consolidated commencing in the 

year of acquisition. 
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Rn nc EEI-URIAID PIT: SERDIEEINI INI RaNET AIRONET ASIEN 
A FIVE YEAR COMPARISON 


Boise Cascade Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 1968 1967 1966 1965 1964 
ae (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
CUFFENEAS6EIS OL RUAN GOO Tt EO ah aed Di $ 218,388 $204,034 $157,807 $144,273 $122,537 
Less (CUIFeNt 1abilities «<a ree GAG ie UMC r CLS guavas sth oneal V Re aa Soe 136,389 124,718 70,231 50,355 47,896 
Working capital ey sac ai ic CURE Cs Oat oe eal reece mae $ 81,999 $ 79,316 $ 87,576 $ 93,918 $ 74,641 
Realty assets (Net) ee ee huss MEO ER ers Hluume MM UmInn gos Gni. ALU 107,376 55,534 — — — 
Timber and timberlandsie ye aie ee Ae aN ued tu ee canea 61,628 114,164 87,880 34,075 30,175 
Property and equipment (Met) on... ccc eee ete tee er ee eters ec tentt nce ree peasant netizens 301,772 289,117 240,597 218,801 175,484 
Othet ASSETS ee OMe eC aera UC Mtee Cgc Vasey Maras on Oh AC Ratas au UE Re a 116,119 67,721 38,197 23,728 13,175 


ce eh) |) | eee Si ne eter eer een 


$ 668,894 $605,852 $454,250 $370,522 $293,475 


patter Ibaatnei oes ks) Ene ee ee ee eee ees at fi cana 
ooo — OLE OS 


Fee IE Oe ee Ce Re cena ee ee ee a RATE Or BT ARNE CTE SULTING Ge a Ste 


Financed by 

Long-term notes Payable ooo... cee tet etettettet ees eaten tena ere see tenneeteneataat tines $ 217,848 $238,852 $193,909 $166,921 $117,127 
Otherliabilitias yi i WGC ee TES MES LOD OU cd eds Abad hea i eect 76,970 79,612 67,590 31,350 9,852 
Convertible notes iii sey ONE aA SL Es dca ere re 13,200 21,600 _ _ _ 
Shareholders’ equity... Uk Gi Alas eee IG as NN ia lees otal a 360,876 265,788 192,751 172,251 166,496 — 


$ 668,894 $605,852 $454,250 $370,522 $293,475 


ee Oe 


OPERATIONS 

Revenues 

NOE Sales i FTG Cs CE alee A eA Me cog gestae ne veteran $1,026,457 $769,160 $489,196 $420,059 $361,608 
Othet:income rs: CuGeO TEC LR tat AE CRA aL ek ere ae ee 12,267 7,171 3,270 2,852 1,973 


$1,038,724 $776,331 $492,466 $422,911 $363,581 


TRIE LAS ANIRE NAINA de LPL ME RCIA IE MI AIOE a MDMA PADRE eM RULE ISITE Ve REGS Fs MOUNT Tn mene vali vii 


Expenses 

Materials and Services 6 ie bie eG Lan an aa eecaledna gine Aetna eet $ 650,473 $485,452 $301,483 $262,996 $234,940 
Salaries and wages, including employee benefits 0... ete ties 249,535 200,286 132,574 105,100 80,937 
Depreciation and depletion .0...0.. le BEF ia ieee Lok CER LAU MIR ee ELIE 31,437 26,813 19,849 19,198 17,081 
INtOR ESE OPEC aOR A EAS UG A nie otis nies 20k Ce Lc De eA ae 23,409 16,929 11,146 8,629 5,726 
INCOME TAXeS Aye a ae Cae GON AE ees etd ath eta rca LEAR MERC OIA RINCE RE Mi a,b 38,480 18,500 10,400 9,100 9,950 


$ 993,334 $747,980 $475,452 $405,023 $348,634 


irate Ane OD) Nea LT Yar ean Te OREO ae Are Ne a CMON) sd uss Riera niece tes OSS ES COP Le see a TBA Nelo vA Me ct SIE Pe TOS nN Um a NTS Jam ART 4 


N@L INCOME be ee a aed asa Eat es RectauaNeg i tala dvta¥ ed auangs $ 45,390 $ 28,351 $ 17,014 $ 17,888 $ 14,947 


In the above figures, mergers accounted for as poolings of interests are consolidated commencing in the year of acquisition. 
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reese SS SS 8 a A SSA ST A SE SSE PRA EE EPPS SREY 


FACILITIES SERVING 


Manufactured Homes: 7 Plants—Alabama, lowa, Idaho, THE SHELTER MARKET 
Utah, Virginia, and Washington 

Mobile Homes: 19 plants— Indiana, Penn., N. Carolina, 
Texas, Miss., Michigan, Florida, Kansas, Oregon, 
California, Canada, and England 

On-site Homebuilding and Homesites: 41 projects— 
California, Illinois, Maryland, New Jersey, and Wash. 
Apartments: 3 Projects—California 

Industrial Parks: 3 Projects—California 

Mobile Home Parks: 4 Projects—California 

Metal Buildings: 2 Plants—Alabama and Indiana 


Leisure-living Communities: 11 Projects—Calif., Hawaii, THE RECREATION MARKET 
Ilinois, Indiana, Maryland, Nevada, Ohio and Virginia 

Travel Trailers and Campers: 7 Plants—Michigan, 

Canada, England, France, and the Netherlands 

Motor Homes: 1 Plant-—lowa 

Pleasure Cruises: 2 Ships—Serving California, Mexico, 

the Caribbean, and Alaska 


‘Lumber: 15 Sawmills—California, Oregon, Idaho, THE BUILDING MATERIALS MARKET 
Washington and Louisiana 

Plywood and Veneer: 12 Plants—California,!daho, 
Oregon, North Carolina, Washington, and the 
Philippine Republic 

Particleboard: 1 Plant-Oregon 
/Fiberboard: 1 Plant-Minnesota 

Specialty Wood Products: 12 Plants—California 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, and Va. 

15 Distribution Centers: Serving Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, New 
Mexico, Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Nevada, and Washington, D.C. 


14 Retail Units: Serving Wash., Idaho, Oregon, and Utah 


SE a nee ea SITIE75r TFT TUITE FIT SaRSRERRE Rei CET RR 


Pulp and Paper: 2 Mills— Oregon and Washington THE PACKAGING MARKET 
Containers: 19 Plants—Idaho, Colorado, California, 

Washington, Texas, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, 

Connecticut, Illinois, North Carolina, Oregon, 

Arkansas, Utah, and Austria 

Bags and Gift Wraps: 6 Plants-Oregon, New Jersey, 

Virginia, Missouri, Guatemala, and Costa Rica 


~ Composite Cans: 19 Plants—California, Florida, 


Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas 


RESIST SS aca MR ea epee Ar a DEO RA A Bo OA ce nn PSO OCS cco Le ot SO ne 


Pulp and Paper: 8 Mills-Washington, Oregon, Minn., THE COMMUNICATION PAPERS MARKET 
Canada, Guatemala, and the Philippine Republic 

Paper Distribution Centers: 15 Units—Georgia, Hawaii, 

Illinois, Kansas, New York, Colorado, Oklahoma, 

Texas, Florida, and Tennessee 

Envelopes: 5 Plants-Illinois, Ohio, Pa.,and Texas 


a 


Office Papers: 4 Mills-Minnesota, Oregon, and THE OFFICE MARKET 
Washington 

Specialty Paperboards: 3 Mills—Conn., and Vermont 

Office Supplies, Furniture, Equipment, and Data 

Processing Supplies: 37 Retail Stores and 37 Whole- 

sale and Industrial Distribution Centers—California, 

Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Michigan, 


; _ Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 


Oregon, Tenn., Wash., Wisc., Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan 


OL PAUSES EAE SIS Ce RRR A eo MRS a i LI en aeons ae SETS os en 


7 Projects—|daho, Indiana, California, Pennsylvania, THE URBAN DEVELOPMENT MARKET 
New York, Massachusetts, and New Jersey 
Nooo ere ee eee acc e oer reece c neces cee ee ee eee ac eee ea eae acca c eee ee ree TEE 701 3:5 SFEMUEEE INAS a EARNS PRARGIK oi 20 SRL 


5 Centers—Idaho, Georgia, Minn., Missouri, and Calif. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


a 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


TRANSFER AGENTS: 


AUDITORS 


ena eae eee eee at RNs aA ci batmiUnia Onermieunnouent mage RTE Oe! SN 
JAMES D. BRONSON, /nvestor and Orchardist, Yakima 

JAMES E. BRYSON, Farmer, Portland 

ROBERT FAEGRE, Retired, Former President, Minnesota ‘and Ontario Paper Company, Minnenr) 
JOHN B. FERY, Executive Vice President, Boise Cascade Corporation, Boise 

W. G. FIENUP, President, R. C. Can Division, Boise Cascade Corporation, St. Louis 

G. D. FLOTRON, Executive Vice President, R. C. Can Division, Boise Cascade Corporation, St. Louis. 
R. W. HALLIDAY, Executive Vice President, Boise Cascade Corporation, Boise 

R. V. HANSBERGER, President, Boise Cascade Corporation, Boise 


ALBERT J. MOORMAN, JR., Attorney and Partner in McCutchen, Doyle, Brown, & Enerson,San Francisco 


STEPHEN B. MOSER, Executive Vice President, Boise Cascade Corporation, Yakima _ 

GILBERT H. OSGOOD, Limited Partner, Biunt, Ellis & Simmons, Chicago 
JOHN S. PILLSBURY, JR., President, Northwestern National Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis 
THEODORE H. SMYTH, /nvestor, Santa Barbara 

HALL TEMPLETON, /nvestor, Portland 

E. R. TITCOMB, Chairman of the Board, Rock Island Corporation, St. Paul 


GILBERT H. OSGOOD, Chairman of the Board 
R. V. HANSBERGER, President 
JOHN B. FERY, Executive Vice President 
R. W. HALLIDAY, Executive Vice President 
STEPHEN B. MOSER, Executive Vice President 
*WILLIAM M. AGEE, Vice President 
EDWARD W. CLEARY, Vice President and Treasurer 
JUAN DEL VALLE, Vice President 
VERN L. GURNSEY, Vice President he) 
EDWARD W. HUGHES, Vice President 
JON H. MILLER, Vice President 
* JEROME B. NOWAK, Vice President 
*GORDON C. RANDALL, Vice President 
CECIL TAYLOR, Vice President 
FRED P. THOMPSON, JR., Vice President 
CHARLES C. TILLINGHAST, Vice President 
*L, W. HARRIS, JR., Secretary 
*EUGENE H. IRMINGER, Comptroller 


JOHN E. CLUTE, General Counsel 


Pe Ay AUR AN Bey a AS eA LN ee DIP DE LAL ODE A arse ess oe We Deanne BSE SEIS Te ee ger 


Boise, Idaho 


Common Stock 

The Chase Manhattan Bank (National Association), New York 
The First National Bank of Chicago 

Bank of America NT&SA, San Francisco 


Preferred Stock 

The Chase Manhattan Bank (National Association), New York 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis 

The Royal Trust Company, Toronto 

Bank of America NT&SA, San Francisco 


ay TORTIE UG 00 ci ro Oa eI TO ec eee eee ee ee cece cee ae ee eee ee et ee eit fe onae te 


Arthur Andersen & Co.. 


*Elected to these offices in 1968 
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€S) BOISE CASCADE CORPORATION General Offices Boise, Idaho 83701 


